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PREFACE 


In this little book some account is given of 
the experiences of a Baptist minister serving 
as a Chaplain to H.M. Forces in the Near 
East during 1915-16. 

The claim is not made that these experi- 
ences are more extraordinary than those 
which fall to any Chaplain on active service. 
Of thrilling adventures and_hairbreadth 
escapes from death there is nothing here. 
But some of the incidents recorded have 
proved interesting when given in another 
form, and it may be hoped that the attempt 
at a fuller account and a more permanent 
record ‘may not be altogether devoid of 
value. 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF A 
TEMPORARY (C.F. 


CHAPTER I 
OUTWARD BOUND 


Untit the sudden outbreak of the Great 
War one had regarded the common round of 
ministerial work as his appointment for life. 
The months and the years would roll on, 
leaving one more deeply committed to the 
duties and responsibilities of the ministry. 
It seemed impossible that the unexpected 
and extraordinary could happen. But the 
developments of the war made it necessary 
to call new armies into being—armies com- 
posed of men snatched from civilian life, 
many of them the pride and glory of our 
Free Churches: and the opportunity came 
to ministers to follow these men and watch 
over their spiritual welfare in the Army, even 
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as they had watched over it in times of peace 
at home. It was a new career opened for 
the Minister. He must needs doff the 
conventional ministerial garb and don the 
khaki and the Sam Browne belt. He must 
leave study chair, Deacons’ and Church 
Meetings, forego Anniversaries and Recog- 
nition Services, surrender home and loved 
ones, and fill some part of the rdéle of an 
Army Officer and become accustomed to 
hearing himself addressed as Padre! Verily 
a change! From the steady and pleasant 
life of a pastorate to the strange and 
frequently uncomfortable life of camp and 
barrack ; from the round of weekly meetings, 
with their decorum and spiritual tone, to the 
irregular and the unconventional ; from the 
small things and the great things of an 
average ministry to the disciplined and 
regularized rank of an Army Chaplain; 
from the kindly atmosphere of a church of 
spiritually-minded people and a Christian 
home to the often materialistic and banal 
atmosphere of the officers’ mess and the 
Army regulations. It is a tribute to the 
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genius of Free Church ministerial adapta- 
bility that so many Free Church Temporary 
Chaplains have done excellent work. 

A bomb dropped from the skies would 
be more disastrous, but nearly as disturbing 
was the telegram that came on a certain day 
in April, 1915, suggesting that a minister 
comfortably settled in his church should 
proceed to the Dardanelles as Chaplain to 
the Forces. What a conflict ensued between 
the “ fors” and “againsts” in his own mind, 
and how it waxed more fierce when the 
“do's” and “don’ts” of friends and loved 
ones were added! Fortunately, this minister 
had around him a body of men—Church 
Deacons, sagacious, patriotic, Christian men— 
who, when the proposal came before them, 
decided that the minister must be set free 
to go if he felt that it was the call of duty. 
When will some knight of the pen write a 
book in praise of Deacons? No body of 
men in our Free Churches receives so little 
undiluted appreciation ; none is more worthy 
of larger measure. 

The freedom thus generously given could 
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only have one use—it was clear that the 
new way was the right one, and so with 
much diffidence and many forefancyings the 
minister intimated his acceptance of the 
Chaplaincy, and spent feverish days in pur- 
chasing kit and equipment and preparing 
for departure. He understood that his 
appointment was for the Dardanelles, where 
land operations against Turkey were just 
beginning, and in his ignorance he was quite 
ready to accept the suggestion that he would 
return home vid Constantinople and Berlin! 
At most the Dardanelles campaign would 
be a matter of a few months, and he would 
certainly see Constantinople! It is but 
simple truth to say that in these ideas he 
was not singular; probably the large majority 
of the gallant men who fought on Gallipoli 
journeyed thither with similar expectation. 
All the world knows now what happened. 
An official document presently arrived 
containing orders to join a certain ship (the 
name of which was carefully blocked out), 
at a certain port on a certain day, the 


destination being given as Egypt. A speci- 
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fied amount of baggage could be taken, but 
not a piano! ‘The ship proved to be a troop- 
ship, crowded with officers and men of the 
famous 29th Division, Doctors and Nurses, 
and thirteen Chaplains. It was confidently 
affirmed before the ship left port that with 
thirteen Chaplains on board something 
would certainly happen. It did! A most 
pleasant voyage ! 

If one had previously associated the 
departure of a troop-ship with the cheering 
of crowds and the playing of bands, his own 
experience quickly corrected any such antici- 
pation. This ship slipped away at dead of 
night, with never a cheer or handkerchief 
waved in farewell, never a note of music, 
out into the darkness and the lurking perils 
of the deep. A first night at sea in such 
circumstances is a thing to be remembered. 
One lay in his bunk listening to the unaccus- 
tomed sounds, wondering, imagining, pray- 
ing, until mercifully God’s boon of sleep 
delivered him from his fears and forebodings. 
This transport was not a tramp, but a 
Canadian Pacific liner, with courteous 
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stewards and a six-course dinner. It was 
philosophically said: “Let us make the 
most of it, for in a short time we shall 
beyond a doubt be torpedoed.” For a night 
or two after dinner the passengers sat like 
ghosts in the saloon, with the ports blocked 
up with opaque material and a sentry at 
every doorway. Then some bolder spirits 
suggested a concert—it was held, it was 
voted a great success, and became the first 
of a series, and very soon one settled down to 
enjoy the trip. But if anyone on board did 
contrive to dismiss thoughts of danger he 
had to reckon with the frequent reminder 
furnished by “boat drill.” Boat drill is a 
sort of horrible human Chinese puzzle 
wherein masses of people collide in narrow 
places and use strong words. Prolonged 
blasts are heard on the ship’s siren, and one 
thinks, “ Here is the real thing at last.” The 
lifebelt provided in each cabin is hastily 
thrown on, most likely upside down, re- 
adjusted, and a bolt made for the deck. In 
the narrow passages there are conflicting 
streams of men, each man immensely in- 
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creased in circumference owing to his life- 
belt, and feverishly swaying and pushing. 
And in the end it turns out not to be the 
real thing after all. You stand at your 
station and look at the boat in which you 
are supposed to have a place, and then 
dismiss. 

However, a pleasant voyage, with elements 
of danger to give it spice. The weather was 
excellent and so wasthe company. Writing 
now with those early days in vivid recollection, 
one thinks of the good fellowship among the 
officers and the splendid spirit of the men, 
grand fellows all of them. Alas! that there 
should be some sadness in the recollection ! 
How many of these have fallen on the field 
of honour ? 

Having had no previous experience of 
religious work in the Army, the voyage 
provided a good opportunity of learning 
something of a Chaplain’s duties. It seemed 
strange that within the bounds of a ship at 
sea the divisions so carefully preserved at 
home between the worshippers of the same 
God should be quite as sharply drawn ; but 
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so it was. Happily the Free Churchmen 
were sensible enough to hold united services, 
but even if the desire was expressed no 
attempt was made to unite in worship the 
Churches Established and Free. The repre- 
sentatives of the Church of England as by 
law established seemed quite indifferent to 
the presence of Presbyterians and Wesleyans 
and Baptists. Socially there might be fellow- 
ship, but ecclesiastically each must go his 
own way and look after his own Church 
interest. To one who had dreamed of 
Church unity on active service this was a 
revelation; a more lengthened experience 
has made the realization of the dream seem 
farther off than ever. 

Perhaps the finest work that opened was 
that of moving about among the men and 
chatting with them. One recalls conver- 
sations which passed beyond the trivial and 
the commonplace, touching the things of 
the soul. Out on the sea, journeying whither 
they might not return, men were thinking 
thoughts long and deep, and the minister who 


perhaps knew how to present the Gospel to 
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a congregation found a new opportunity, 
a new demand—that of presenting the 
Gospel in conversation with the individual. 
Some months after this voyage, the writer 
was passing through the entry of one of 
the General Hospitals in Alexandria. A 
number of men were lying wounded on 
stretchers, a convoy just in from the Dar- 
danelles. He stopped to speak to the nearest 
man, and found that he was speaking to a 
sergeant who had made the voyage out from 
England on the same boat with himself. 
The man recalled a conversation that had 
faded from the writer’s mind, and told how 
words spoken in a dark corner of the ship’s 
deck had brought light and comfort to him, 
and given life and death a new meaning. 
“JT am so glad I am able to tell you this, 
sir,” he said, as he was lifted and carried 
away; and he was not alone in that glad- 
ness. The Minister who enters the Army 
expecting that he will have the work of 
addressing large crowds of men may be 
disappointed if he finds that he is chiefly 
destined to the quieter, and perhaps more 
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arduous, task of dealing with individuals. 
But let him accept that task, let him realize 
what understanding, wisdom, and skill that 
task demands, let him taste the joy of 
befriending and enlightening the single soul, 
and he will want nothing more exacting or 
satisfying. 

Thirteen days out from England, of which 
one was spent at Gibraltar and one at Malta, 
the long line of coast fringing the mysterious 
and fascinating land of Egypt was sighted. 
A leisurely entry into harbour at Alexandria 
was followed by an equally leisurely berth- 
ing of the ship, and then a patient waiting 
for orders. Most of the Nurses and Doctors 
had been dropped at Malta ; the troops were 
sent straight on from Alexandria to the 
Dardanelles, three of the Chaplains going 
with them. Ten Chaplains, of whom the 
writer was one, sat waiting on a desolate 
ship for a visit from the Principal Chaplain 
of the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force. 
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CHAPTER II 


WORK AT THE BASE: HOSPITAL 
VISITATION 


THE writer’s appointment as a ‘Temporary 
Chaplain was under the auspices of The 
United Army and Navy Board, and _ his 
work was to serve the spiritual interests of 
Baptists, Congregationalists, United Metho- 
dists, and Primitive Methodists. He left 
England expecting to proceed to the Dar- 
danelles, and understanding also that the 
Wesleyans and Presbyterians would each 
have their own Chaplain. But in an inter- 
view with the Principal Chaplain on arrival 
at Alexandria, he found that he must needs 
remain, for a time at least, in Alexandria, 
and that his work would lie with all Free 
Churehmen. In the early part of May, 
1915, the hospitals in Alexandria were 
filled with sick and wounded from Gallipoli, 
11 
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and Free Church Chaplains were few in 
number ; it was disappointing to miss going 
to the front, but the urgent demand of the 
work at the Base could not be denied. 

And so it came about that instead of the 
excitement and peril of camp and trench 
and firing line, one had the task of visiting 
bed-ridden men in well-equipped hospitals, 
and the comparative comfort and safety of 
the Base. A soldier on active service would 
rather not remain at the Base; there is none 
of the thrill and little opportunity of distince- 
tion such as may be found at the Front. 
But there is much arduous and necessary 
work, much unrelieved monotony, much 
daily drudgery. Perhaps Base work will 
one day be found to merit distinction as 
much as actual Field Service; anyway, we 
can pay our tribute of admiration to the 
rank and file who serve so magnificently on 
the Base line. 

The visitation of three hospitals seemed 
to promise plenty of work, and so indeed 
it was found. The Greek community in 
Alexandria possessed a hospital of their 
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own, a portion of which was allocated for 
our wounded soldiers. There were also a 
German hospital and an Egyptian Govern- 
ment hospital, in each of which wards were 
given over to the men of our armies. These 
three hospitals formed the field in which 
the writer had his first taste of actual war 
service. Situated some distance apart, with 
many serious cases needing constant atten- 
tion, the visitation of these three hospitals 
kept one going from early morning to late 
evening. One is free to confess that he 
frequently trudged back to his quarters 
exhausted in body and mind and _ spirit. 
The instruction of Holy Scripture to the 
sick visitor is that he shall do it with cheer- 
fulness. In a climate that seemed to scorch 
up all one’s vitality, and amid circumstances 
that taxed sympathy and compassion to the 
uttermost, it was no easy thing to be always 
cheerful. These weeks and months in the 
hospitals of Alexandria were made up of 
days lived in the valley of the shadow of 
death, and but for the grace of God and the 
unfailing companionship of Jesus, the strain 
13 
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would have been intolerable. Not that a 
military hospital is a depressing place, it is 
far from that; the most striking feature of 
a military hospital ward is the cheerfulness 
of the patients. The atmosphere is buoyant 
with hope and good-fellowship ; men lying 
sick, wounded, and helpless show few signs 
of depression or despair. Happy smiles and 
brave words greet the visitor as he passes 
from bed to bed. Wonderful is the joy of 
the wounded. Our soldiers stand the fiery 
test of suffering, and face the last enemy 
with a cheerful courage and resolution in 
every way admirable. 

After some weeks of duty in the three 
hospitals, orders came to join the strength 
of one of the large General Military Hospitals 
on the outskirts of Alexandria. Officers’ 
quarters here were under canvas. One had 
his first experience of living in a bell-tent 
under the conditions of an Egyptian summer. 
Heat well-nigh unbearable, an infinite tor- 
ment of flies, clouds of dust when the wind 
blew, an utter lack of energy, and a deepened 
conviction that the English climate has much 
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in its favour, are some of one’s memories of 
that experience. The hospital held 1,200 
beds, and was full to overflowing, the fight- 
ing in the Dardanelles then being at its 
height. 

What are a Chaplain’s duties? The 
King’s Regulations have something to say 
about Chaplains, but avoid defining their 
duties. Experience, however, teaches that 
the line “ By thronging duties pressed” is 
true of the Army Chaplain, unless, indeed, 
he be a sluggard or a slacker. Visiting the 
sick, wounded, and dying; writing and cen- 
soring letters; burying the dead ; caring for 
the social and spiritual life of the men; 
lending a hand wherever necessary ; keep- 
ing up his own heart and the hearts of 
others in all possible ways; presenting the 
Lord Jesus Christ—these are some of his 
duties, and for the most part they are always 
with him, and have application to all ranks 
in the Army. 

“1 like So-and-so,” said an Army officer, 
concerning one of our United Board Chap- 
lains. “I like him because he is a fellow- 
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sinner!” The professional parson is at a 
big discount in the Army. The good 
Chaplain is the man who dare do all that 
would become a man, and “does not wind 
himself too high for mortal men beneath 
the sky.” z 
A big book might be written recording 
incidents in visitation work ; it is only pos- 
sible to set down one or two which seem 
(~ worthy of preservation. It was the writer’s 
' custom to visit certain men at evening time 
for a brief Scripture-reading and prayer. 
On leaving a ward one night he noticed a 
lad lying in a corner bed evidently suffer- 
ing terrible pain; the poor boy was 


moaning and crying. “Is the pain very 
bad, sonny?’ “ Aye,” answered the lad, 
“it is that!” “I wish I could do some- 


thing to take it away,” said the Chaplain. 
“Would you like me to pray with you ?” 
With a wistful look the suffering lad ques- 
tioned: “Do you think it will do any 
good?” “It can’t do any harm,” answered 
the Chaplain. “God is our good Father, 
and He tells us to make our requests known 
16 
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unto Him. You want ease in your pain 
and a good sleep; let us ask our Heavenly 
Father,” and kneeling by the bed a simple 
prayer asking this definite thing was offered, 
and the Chaplain left with a “ good-night ” 
wish. The next day, going through the 
ward, he called at the corner bed, and found 
a smiling welcome awaiting him. “Oh, 
Chaplain,” said the lad, “I did have a good 
sleep, and the pain is so much better.” And 
then he added: “You will come in again 
to-night and pray ?” “Now see here, sonny,” 
said the Chaplain; “I am quite willing to 
come in and pray for a good night’s rest; 
but suppose the prayer is not answered 
again, you must not say it is no use pray- 
ing. It may be God’s will that you should 
suffer. It is quite well for us to pray for 
the things we want ; but we have not learned 
the real meaning of prayer until we can pray, 
‘Thy will be done.’ Can you manage that ?” 
For a time the lad lay quiet, and the Chaplain 
wondered whether he had blundered in speak- 
ing so soon of the top round of the steep 
ladder of prayer. Could one who knew little 
17 c 
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or nothing about prayer be expected to mount 
so high? And then came a cry from the 
heart: “Oh, but you will come and pray !” 
Not once nor twice but many times was 
prayer offered, and it was fully answered 
when that lad left hospital, recovered from 
his wounds, happy in the knowledge of 
Christ as His Saviour and God as His 
( Father. 

“There was a Scots laddie of seventéen, 
wounded in the first Gallipoli landing, and 
brought into hospital to undergo a serious 
operation. After the operation a long period 
of suffering was his portion, days and nights 
of tormenting pain in the heat of the Alex- 
andrian summer. Nothing comforted him 
so much as to be told a story. “Tell mea 
story,” he would say, as the Chaplain sat 
beside his bed. He was greatly taken with 
Ralph Connor’s story of Gwen, in “The 
Sky Pilot >—Gwen, the open-air girl, who 
loved reckless riding and adventure. One 
day, Gwen suffered a terrible accident, 
and was told that she would ride no more. 
She lay rebellious and fretful. And then - 
18 
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the Sky Pilot came to see her, and told her 
the story of the making of the Great Valley : 
How the Master of the Prairie came down 
to see His flowers, and missed some of the 
most beautiful ; and how the prairie said that 
the scorching sun and sweeping wind made 
it impossible for them to grow. Then the 
Master spoke to the lightning, and the 
lightning smote the broad bosom of the 
prairie until it rocked and groaned beneath 
a great gaping wound. But thé rain sent 
little rivulets streaming down, and the birds 
brought seeds and dropped them, and pre- 
sently a lovely valley, with fair ferns and 
flowers, covered the raw wound, and the 
Master saw his choicest plants in perfection 
and beauty. “And the meaning of that,” 
said the Chaplain, as he told the story, “is 

that in the valley of our lives we may grow 
beautiful flowers like love, joy, patience, and 
sympathy.” ‘I suppose, then, that I am 
making the valley,” said the boy; “but 
isn’t it hard to grow the flowers?” <A few 
minutes’ silence, and then he said: “ Tell 
me another story!” For a moment the 
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Chaplain was at a stand ; his stock of 
stories was slender, and not easily drawn 
upon suddenly ; but why should he not tell 
again the old, old story, the ever new and 
ever fresh story of the love of God in Jesus 
Christ our Lord? So he began the tale of 
the Creation and the Fall, the glory and the 
tragedy of man; he told of the need of a 
Saviour, and the coming of Jesus for us 
men and our salvation. As he briefly 
sketched the life of the Lord, the laddie 
broke in: “They crucified Him, didn't 
they? Why did they kill Him y”.- * Be- 
cause, my lad, He was too good for them, 
for one thing,” said the Chaplain; “but 
there was another reason. We read in the 
New Testament of a man who, looking at 
Jesus hanging on the Cross, said: ‘ He died 
for me! And thousands since have said 
and believed the same thing. 
“<* He died to make us good, 
That we might go at last to heaven, 
Saved by His precious blood.’” 
«Do you mean, sir, that He died for 


me?” and the tears stood in the lad’s eyes 
20 
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as he asked the question. “I do mean 
that,” answered the Chaplain. “ But surely 
you have heard that before?” “I knew 
that He was killed, but I did not know 
He died for me. Why, that is too good 
to be true.” “Nothing is too good to be 
true, the truth is the best of everything,” 
said the Chaplain, while he felt as never 
before how truly the Gospel is “good 
news.” The presentation of the fact of 
Christ’s death for a sinful soul, without ex- 
planation or theorizing, proved to be the 
power of God unto salvation to that Scots 
laddie. 

Over the head of every man as he lies in 
bed is posted a diet-sheet, giving the man’s 
name and regiment, particulars of his case 
and diet, and his religion. The rule is that 
every man must have a religious designation 
of some kind. A scrutiny of the diet-sheets 
one day discovered a man designated as an 
« Atheist.” “Do you mind me having a 
good look at you?” said the Chaplain, 
speaking to the man to whom this unusual 
designation belonged. “You are a bit of a 
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curiosity, you know, and I would much like 
to hear how you manage it.” “What do 
you mean, sir?” answered the man, with a 
perplexed look on his face. “You call 
yourself an Atheist,” said the Chaplain, 
“and I would like to know how you 
manage it; do you really deny the exist- 
ence of God, and are you really sufficient in 
yourself for all things?” ‘“ Well, we don’t 
know anything about God, and I manage 
very well without Him, anyway,” was the 
somewhat defiant answer. ‘“ Now, look 
here, my man,” said the Chaplain, “the 
day has gone by in which people were 
foolish enough to imagine a creation with- 
out a Creator. If you really are an Atheist 
you are terribly antiquated; but, further 
than that, it would be a bad look-out for 
you if everybody shared your Atheism. 
Atheism doesn’t build hospitals, neither 
does it provide the motive which heals the 
sick and wounded, and cares for the dying. 
The kindness and skill displayed in hospital 
work has its roots in Christianity, and to 
Christianity belief in God is essential. It 
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isn’t quite playing the game to eat the 
fruit and deny the existence of the tree. I 
suggest you get moved to a hospital run 
by Atheists, if you can find one !” 

Obviously taken aback by such straight 
speaking, the man seemed to have no 
answer ready, and then he made a gallant 
surrender. With a smile, he said: “ I don’t 
think I am an Atheist really, sir, but they 
bothered me asking for my religion, and I 
heard that Chaplains were always poking 
around worrying, so I thought if I said 
‘ Atheist ’ I should be left in peace. But I 
will be real glad if you will come and talk 
to me again.” 

War conditions have swept away a good 
deal of religious reticence. It has been easier 
to speak on spiritual things with men in 
camp and hospital than in the ordinary 
ways of pastoral visitation at home; men 
lying sick and wounded do not generally 
resent inquiries concerning their spiritual 
condition, and they are willing and some- 
times eager to reveal their deeper thoughts. 
The man who had _ himself labelled 
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“ Atheist” to ward off “ bothering religion ” 
and “ worrying Chaplains,” was exceptional. 

Reference has been made in an earlier 
chapter to the remoteness of unity between 
the Established and Free Churches. It is 
only truth to say that one has been in places 
where he has been compelled to watch the 
interests of Free Churchmen with a jealous 
eye. But it is not pleasant to dwell upon 
this. Rather does one prefer to record the 
very real fellowship he has enjoyed with 
representatives of other communions; the 
bitter things may be forgotten in remember- 
ing the sweet and lovely things that flourish 
where the Spirit of Christ is found. There 
have been occasions when the men of one 
form of Christianity have been ministered to 
by the Pastor of another form, and no differ- 
ence has been made. It is good to think of 
these. During his service in Alexandria 
the writer was sleeping one night in his tent 
when he became slowly conscious that his 
name was being called. He roused himself 
to find the Medical Orderly Officer, who 
said: “I want you to come and see a man 
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who is dying. I believe he is Church of 
England, but anyway, you come along—be 
quick or it will be too late.” It was useless 
protesting that the Church of England 
Chaplain should be called. “There is no 
time for that,” said the Doctor; so hastily 
throwing on a greatcoat, one made his way 
out through the starlit night into the 
hospital where the dying man lay almost 
at the last gasp. Such ministry as might 
help to a peaceful end was proffered, and then 
back to the tent to turn in again. An hour 
elapsed, and again one’s name was called— 
this time a hospital orderly with a message : 
“The Doctor sent me to call you, sir ; there 
is amandying. He is a Roman Catholic, but 
the Doctor said: ‘Go and fetch Father 
Humphrey ; he will do all that is neces- 
sary !” 

It was a relief to discover next morning that 
both the Church of England and the Roman 
Catholic Chaplains could not have responded 
to the midnight calls, as they were on the 
sick list themselves, and it was very pleasant 
to hear from them expressions of gratitude, 
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made in evident sincerity, for what one had 
tried to do for their men. A large measure 
of Christian unity is possible—such incidents 
prove it, and they prove how unessential 
and artificial are many of the things that 
divide Christendom ! 

Let an ardent Free Churchman record 
his conviction that many Roman Catholic 
Chaplains insisting on the sacrifice of the 
Mass, many Church of England Chaplains 
emphasizing the necessity of frequent early- 
morning Communions, have this in common 
with those who use little ritual or ceremony— 
the desire to communicate the Lord Jesus 
Christ. They are all one in realizing that it 
is Christ who helps men in their hour of 
need, and the setting forth of Him is the 
common task, although the method may have 
seemingly vital variations ! Would it not be 
a step towards unity if this were more widely 
recognized ? Might that not be one of the 
profitable lessons of the war ? 
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WORK AT THE BASE: LETTER-WRITING 
AND CENSORING 


Ministers have a bad reputation in the 
matter of correspondence; they are com- 
monly held to be negligent and dilatory in 
writing and answering letters. But when a 
Minister becomes an Army Chaplain he 
may atone for his sins of omission in the 
task of his correspondence by a_ willing 
acceptance of the imposed task of writing 
and censoring other men’s letters. On his 
rounds of the hospital wards he will find men 
who, through weakness, or the loss of the 
writing member, or even through ignorance, 
cannot write the letter or letters they want 
written. ‘They will be glad if one offers to 
write for them. And so the Chaplain 
perches himself by the bedside and uses all 
his art of prompting and suggestion for the 
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help of men who find themselves suddenly 
plunged in the difficulties of dictation. The 
average soldier of the Regular Army usually 
manages to evolve three or four sentences, 
none of which has very particular reference 
to himself, and then boldly proposes that the 
Chaplain should fill up the rest. 

It is quite a strenuous exercise, this learn- 
ing to think with another man’s mind, and 
endeavouring to express his thoughts in 
appropriate phrases. When the letter is 
done it is not difficult to tell where the 
soldier ends and the Chaplain begins. 

When a man has passed away, a letter 
from the Chaplain giving near relatives any 
particulars is a small service much appre- 
ciated. The official intimation of death is 
terse and cold, and says nothing as to how a 
man died. There are so many who want to 
know if their dear ones died trusting in 
Christ ! 

“Write and tell ma mither,” said a 
Scotch soldier in his dying moments, “ that 
I would love to gang to the kirk with her 
once again !” 
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“You will write to my people,” said 
another dying soldier, one of the gallant 
Anzacs, “and Jet them know that I was 
ready to die.” And when the Chaplain 
quoted : “ With Christ, which is far better,” 
he murmured: “ Yes, far better.” 

“« What is that 2” said another, nearing the 
end, as the notes of a bugle-call rang through 
the hospital quadrangle. “It is my call. 
Help me up ; I must go on parade,” but as the 
bugle-call died away, his spirit passed into 
the presence of God. 

One midnight the Chaplain  tiptoed 
through the dark quiet ward to a bed screened 
off, with a light burning over it. On the 
bed, watched by a Doctor and Sister, lay the 
shattered form of a noble specimen of young 
manhood. Life was fast ebbing away. 
When the Chaplain spoke, a glint of recog- 
nition came into the half-closed eyes, and 
then, gathering his fast-failing strength, the 
dying man whispered : “ Sing ‘ Jesus, lover of 
my soul.’” Quietly, for fear of waking 
the other patients, the Chaplain began to 
sing: | 
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“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide 
Till the storm of life is past ; 
Safe into the haven guide, 
O receive my soul at last.” 

He sang with a choking voice, the dying 
man feebly beating time with his hand ; but 
before the last line was reached the hand 
was still, the man had passed to be with 
Jesus in the singing of the hymn. 

Incidents like these are dear and comforting 
to bereaved hearts, and one treasures among 
his most sacred possessions letters written 
from shadowed homes in the British Isles 
and the colonies in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of death-bed tidings. Alas! so many 
have died about whom no information is 
available, and thousands of sorrowing hearts 
are left without even the poor shreds of 
comfort which some knowledge of the last 
moments of their loved ones might give. 


The work of censoring letters is usually 


delegated to the Chaplains. It is a lengthy 
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and wearisome business. There is very 
little that needs censoring. Numbers, 
names, dispositions of troops, sentences 
calculated to hinder enlistment or convey 
information to the enemy, come under the 
blue pencil; but one blue pencil generally 
lasts a considerable time. One great use of 
the censorship is that letter-writers can 
excuse a brief epistle by concluding, “I 
must not say any more because of the 
Censor.” Another use—and this applies to 
the Censor himself—is that in reading many 
letters every day he becomes convinced 
that letter-writing is an art, and that many 
letter-writers have not acquired it. One 
remembers that he approached the work of 
censoring with great interest; he imagined 
that soldiers’ letters would reveal the sol- 
dier’s mind, and that he would find humour 
and pathos and poetry—-he might even 
happen upon a few literary gems. 

What a foolish imagination! How can 
“the gentle art of letter-writing” be culti- 
vated with the stern art of war? In trench 
and camp and hospital, letters are not 
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written as specimens of literary grace and 
style; their interest is personal, and they will 
tell a man’s friends whether he “is in the 
pink” or not, and what his thoughts are 
about coming home, and eating and drink 
ing. Sometimes a deeper note is struck. 

“ Dearest Mary,” wrote a man to his wife, 
“T never knew how much I loved you until 
I came out here.” 

Sometimes one finds a touch of humour, 
as in the case of a soldier who referred to 
his recovery from a serious wound and his 
escape from death by writing to a friend: 
“ Just a line to let you know that I am not 
yet a Turkish landowner!” And another, 
who wrote of himself “as still treading the 
daisies down instead of pushing them up.” 

But such variations are rare. The average 
letter is the dullest thing imaginable to the 
poor Censor, and the pile of correspondence 
demanding his attentive perusal each day 
assumes likeness to the daily tale of bricks 
which the Israelites were required to com- 
plete for their Egyptian taskmasters. 


Perhaps the chief spoil one has gathered 
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in a fairly long and varied experience of 
censoring is the impression of the constant 
and common spirit of optimism in which 
soldiers’ letters are written. During the 
Dardanelles campaign nearly every letter 
one handled expressed the view that the 
Turks were “on the run,” and that the war 
would soon be over, with victory on our 
side. The candle of patience these writers 
held might be small, but it had a big, bright 
flame of hope. They were surely coming 
home soon; they would even venture on 
promising to be home for the Christmas 
dinner, and would suggest the menu. 
Things were never so bad but they might be 
worse, and any anxiety men might feel 
was never for themselves, but for the folks 
at home. Lying in hospital with a bad 
shrapnel wound, a man writes home that 
he is “in the pink in hospital.” Living 
in scorching sun and choking dust, with un- 
appetising food, and doubtful water to drink, 
under constant shell-fire, others write in the 
best humour of what they mean to do when 


back in “ Blighty ” once more. 
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Is it that these men deliberately refuse to 
take war seriously, intentionally deluding 
themselves and their friends with the idea 
that “active service” is a kind of glorified 
picnic? Or is it the fine spirit of the British 
race, which responds to the call to endure 
hardness with a good-humoured contempt, 
undaunted and undismayed in adverse cir- 
cumstances, cheerily confident of ultimate 
victory ? 

However it may be analyzed, it is the 
indomitable spirit of optimism, and it makes 
the British soldier the despair of enemies 
who think they have beaten him, and the 
pride of friends who love and serve him. 
Soldiers’ letters may not be literary master- 
pieces—they are often crude, scrappy, and 
careless—but they reveal a cheery soul, they 
enshrine a gaiety of spirit that is often lack- 
ing with polished periods and well-turned 
phrases. 
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WORK AT THE BASE: THE LIGHTER 
SIDE 


Ir is greatly desirable that a Chaplain should 
include in his equipment for active service a 
sense of humour. He should, of course, 
take his work seriously, but let him not 
take himself too seriously, let him be ready 
to join in a laugh even though it may be 
against himself. How often has an honest 
laugh saved the situation ! 

Such a case is in mind in connection with 
a visit paid one Sunday evening to a hos- 
pital ward. The Chaplain proposed to 
conduct a short service. He distributed 
hymn-sheets and invited the patients to 
join in singing hymns. The response was 
respectfully feeble, msomuch that the Chap- 
lain was left to sing a solo. ‘‘ Come along, 
now, he said, “let us try another hymn, 
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and don’t be afraid to sing.” The result 
was little better. After one more ineffec- 
tive attempt, the Chaplain turned to Scrip- 
ture-reading and prayer, and then made his 
way out of the ward. He had scarcely 
passed through the doorway when he heard 
a burst of laughter ; somewhat nettled, he 
turned back to ask what it meant. ‘ What 
is the joke?” he said, addressing the nearest 
man; “what are you laughing about ¢” 

« Well, sir,’ answered the man, “it 
seemed so funny that you should come in 
here and ask us to sing; this is the Jaw 
Ward, and nearly all the boys in here are 
so bandaged up that they can’t open their 
mouths, much less can they sing, and we 
thought you must be having a joke with 
us. We don’t mean anything disrespectful 
to you, sir, but we couldn’t help laugh- 
ing !” 

What kind of a stick would the Chaplain 
have been if he had not laughed too ? 
« Well,” he said, “if you can’t sing you can 
laugh, and though you have the laugh of 
me, I can enjoy the joke as much as you; 
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and in future I will have a good look at 
men before I ask them to sing.” 

A brother Chaplain conducting a service 
one sultry evening in a crowded tent was a 
long time discovering the reason his audience 
was so amused by the announcement: “ Let 
us sit and sing, ‘Stand up, stand up for 
Jesus.” He judged it indecent that men 
should smile at church service, and was 
strongly inclined to speak a few rebuking 
words. 

But it is not always the Chaplain who 
lacks the sense of fitness and humour. It 
is difficult to preserve a serious spirit when 
a fine body of strong, healthy men will 
choose to sing, “ Hold Thou my hand, so 
weak I am and helpless”! And it is diffi- 
cult to refrain from reminding men who ask 
for the hymn, “Where is my wandering boy 
to-night ?” that this is a hymn for mothers! 
Perhaps it is that the soldier has the senti- 
mental vein running deeply in his nature, 
and he chooses things that appeal to his 
feelings without considering anything else. 
If his sweetheart’s favourite hymn happens 
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to be, “ Abide with me, fast falls the even- 
tide,” he will see no reason why he should 
not ask for it at an early morning church 
parade! And there is no reason why the 
Chaplain who sees the humorous side should 
not enjoy it, while at the same time he lets 
the soldier have his way. 

With this lighter side may be recorded 
the honour that fell to the writer in being 
invited to dine with H.H. the Sultan of 
Egypt at the Ras-El-Tin Palace in Alex- 
andria. The senior officers of all units and 
departments of the Mediterranean Expe- 
ditionary Force in the city were the invited 
guests, and, as the writer was at the time 
the Senior Free Church Chaplain, it was 
his privilege to represent the Free Churches. 
Such an experience is rare to an English 
Baptist Minister, and one may be pardoned 
a brief reference to it. H.H. the Sultan 
received his guests in a spacious and beauti- 
fully decorated reception-room, shaking 
hands with each and speaking words of 
inquiry and welcome. The writer was 
wearing Chaplain’s uniform with the white 
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clerical collar. ‘What is the meaning of 
that cravat?” asked His Highness. On 
being told that it indicated an Army Chap- 
lain, he smiled benevolently, and said: “It 
is your work to serve the great God above ; 
it is well!” And with a fatherly pat on the 
back he turned to the next guest. Dinner 
was served in a room which had a domed 
ceiling painted sky-blue and sparkling with 
silver stars; from the centre of the ceiling 
hung an enormous chandelier of cut glass 
with fifteen or sixteen tiers of lights. The 
company was seated at a table shaped like 
a horseshoe, and laid with napery of glisten- 
ing whiteness decorated with red roses. 
Black servants in gorgeous uniforms of red 
and gold, officers in the drab khaki of the 
British Army, court officials in evening dress, 
and the white and red of the Egyptian Army, 
made up a scene brilliant in the extreme. 
Nine or ten courses of highly-seasoned food 
proved rather trying to one accustomed to 
plain living, and it was a relief when the 
signal was given to adjourn to the saloon. 
But if the experience of the dinner was try- 
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ing, that of the saloon was more so, as the 
guests had to remain standing so long as 
the Sultan tarried among them, and he 
tarried for nearly two hours! Afterwards 
it was permitted to those who cared so to 
do to wander through some of the bril- 
liantly lighted corridors and_ beautifully 
furnished rooms of the palace. Somehow 
one had the impression of walking through 
pages of “The Arabian Nights,” and had 
some genie of the ring, or the lamp, sud- 
denly appeared asking one’s pleasure, it 
would scarcely have been surprising. Alto- 
gether a pleasant interlude in the strenuous 
life of active service. In after days, when 
living nearer the fighting line, and weary of 
bully beef and rice and jam, one recalled 
this memorable evening and the ten-course 
dinner. 

One more incident may be given here 
which is not without humour, but also has 
a moral too obvious to need pointing out. 
A soldier lad attached to a Lancashire regi- 
ment introduced himself after an evening 
service, saying he would like a chat. In 
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the course of conversation he was asked 
what Church he represented. Said he, «I 
am a Wesleyan!” but he added, “I have 
not always been a Wesleyan.” “What were 
you before you were a Wesleyan ?” inquired 
the Chaplain. The man made answer: “I 
was brought up to attend the Church of 
England, but I found too much routine. 
Then I tried the Methodists, and they had 
too much gas. After that I went to the 
Baptists, and they——” “Had too much 
water,” said the Chaplain, with a twinkle in 
his eye. “Yes,” said the man—*too much 
water and starch!” “And then,” he finally 
concluded, “I went to the Wesleyans, and 
they gave me something to do; and I have 
been a Wesleyan ever since!” “Well,” 
said the Chaplain, “‘ you seem to have boxed 
the ecclesiastical compass pretty thoroughly, 
but for all that you have a good reason for 
becoming and remaining a Wesleyan !” 
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CHAPTER V 
ON THE LINES OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Av some point early in the Dardanelles 
campaign the British Government com- 
mandeered the Island of Lemnos, and 
established there headquarters of the lines 
of communications. Lemnos is one of the 
many islands of the stormy Augean Sea, and 
is about forty miles from the Peninsula of 
Gallipoli. Camps, hospitals, and _ stores 
were quartered on the island, and the mag- 
nificent harbour, Mudros Bay, was crammed 
with shipping of all kinds. Possessing 
natural features which made it easily adapt- 
able for military and naval purposes, it soon 
became a most important factor in the 
campaign against the Turks. 

While ignorant of the official terms under 
which the occupation of Lemnos was made, 
it was quite evident that our presence there 
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was a great source of gain to the islanders. 
Our troops behaved like gentlemen, and 
submitted with good grace to the somewhat 
extortionate prices which the wily Lemnotes 
demanded. One records with satisfaction 
his knowledge that the rights of the natives 
were carefully guarded, and that there was 
no interference with their peaceful agri- 
cultural pursuits. Occupation under such 
conditions as those observed by the British 
authorities might well be termed a boon 
and a blessing. 

After three months’ work at the Base, one 
was glad to receive orders to proceed to 
Lemnos for duty. In the ordinary way, 
two or at most three days’ voyaging from 
Alexandria will suffice to reach the island, 
but in the writer’s case two weeks were 
spent on the journey. A delayed embarka- 
tion, a re-embarkation, a long wait in harbour, 
a slow and tortuous progress through the 
Aigean Sea, and then further delay on 
arrival, proved a great tax on patience when 
one was eager to be at work. Nowhere is 
the admonition, “Ye have need of patience,” 
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more appropriate than on active service in 
the Army. 

The memory abides of that evening on 
which the ship worked its way into 
Mudros Bay. The sun was setting behind 
the hills on the west side of the island, 
making a background of golden splendour 
against which the hill summits seemed 
spread like a threshold for the arrival of 
celestial beings, coming to a glorious bap- 
tism. 

«“T beheld, and lo,a door was opened in 
heaven,” wrote the Apostle of his vision on 
another island in the Adgean, and the 
description is appropriate of the sunsets to 
be seen in these parts. Land and sea and 
sky and the ordinances of Nature combine 
in producing glorious and dramatic effects, 
yielding rich harvests to him who possesses 
the “vision and faculty divine.” Such 
epithets as Homer uses, like “ wine-dark ” 
and “ rosy-fingered,” are literally true. 

But if one seemed lifted up to heaven by 
the entry into Mudros Bay, he came speedily 
to earth when a Staff Officer from Head- 
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quarters made his appearance and said: 
«You are a Chaplain under the United 
Board ; we don’t know anything about that 
out here. What kind of a Chaplain are you, 
anyway ?” 

Now Staff Officers are credited with wide 
and extensive knowledge, and it is not often 
that an ordinary person has the opportunity 
of imparting information to these gentlemen 
of the “red tabs.” But let it be set down 
to the credit of this particular Staff Officer 
that he was interested to learn that the 
United Board was concerned with the 
spiritual welfare of many thousands of men 
who were Baptists, Congregationalists and 
Methodists. 

Then he said: “I really don’t know 
where to send you!” He seemed much 
relieved by the suggestion that a trip ashore 
and a visit to some of the camps might reveal 
a sphere of service, and promised to arrange 
for transport. The writer was not long in 
finding a camp two or three miles inland, a 
casualty clearing station doing the work 
of a convalescent depot, with well over a 
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thousand patients, and no official Chaplain. 
It was soon arranged that he should join this 
camp, and he celebrated his arrival by hold- 
ing a service the same night. At the close 
of that service four orderlies attached to the 
R.A.M.C. unit came to tell him that they 
had been praying that a Chaplain might be 
sent to the camp, and that they looked upon 
his coming as an answer to their prayers ! 
Thus does God guide ! 

After an experience of camps and 
hospitals at the Base one found a striking 
difference on the lines of communications. 
In Alexandria the hospitals were fine build- 
ings excellently adapted and _ splendidly 
equipped, providing conditions difficult to 
improve unless it was in the matter of the 
climate. At Lemnos the hospitals were 
canvas tents and marquees, often crowded 
with men lying cheek by jowl on stretchers 
on the ground. Some of the hospitals had 
beds. There were some swing cots, but 
always the bare ground beneath. Clouds of 
choking dust, swarms of tormenting flies, 
little variety of food, water none too plenti- 
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ful, suffering, disease and death rampant, 
orderlies and medical officers much over- 
worked—these were some of the Lemnos 
conditions. 

It has been deemed necessary that inquiry 
should be made into the conduct of the 
Dardanelles campaign ; whether that inquiry 
will deal with the treatment of the sick and 
wounded on the lines of communications 1s 
not clear—if it should it must not be forgotten 
that there were enormous difficulties. ‘Trans- 
port, a vital matter in this connection, was 
beset with hazard: the unexpectedly vast 
numbers of sick and wounded ever pouring 
in from the Peninsula made the task of deal- 
ing with them almost super-human. Whether 
all the possibilities should have been foreseen 
is a matter for judgment, but it may fairly 
be said that had the venture on the Pen- 
insula proved successful, the arrangements 
would have been adequate. As it was, no 
praise can be too high for the grand work 
that was done in exceptionally difficult 
circumstances. 


In a camp varying from a thousand to 
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fifteen hundred men, most of them con- 
valescent, opportunities for spiritual work 
were abounding. Services were well attended, 
partly because the men liked them, and 
partly because there was no other attraction. 
A large mess tent in which the services were 
held would be crowded to suffocation long 
before the time of commencement, and the 
congregation would satisfy, in its attention 
and endurance, the most exacting preacher. 
He is to be greatly pitied who could look 
upon benches filled with war-worn men, 
wistfully eager to hear some uplifting words, 
and feel that he had no message to give 
them. These men sitting so quietly in the 
dim light of the lanterns have had first-hand 
contact with Reality. In hazards oft, in 
loneliness and watchings, many of them have 
found God for themselves, or rather they 
have been found of the patient, unwearied 
Seeker of their souls. Deep calls unto 
deep with a great longing. It is a unique 
opportunity for the preacher, challenging 
him to uttermost surrender to the will and 
word of God. And when the sermon is done 
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and the service is over, he will find what is 
so often missing at home—a_ congregation 
eager to discuss the personal application of 
the message. One recalls with deep emotion 
those after-service conversations, and the 
passing out beneath the quiet starlit sky of 
men who found that Lemnos had meant for 
them what John’s durance of Patmos meant 
for him—‘ the Word of God and the testi- 
mony of Jesus.” 

‘* Excuse me, sir,” said a man one morn- 
ing after a service, “but will you tell me 
what this word means?” And he pointed 
to the word “ beginning” in the first verse 
of the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel. 
The Chaplain explained the meaning of the 
word as well as he could, and then inquired 
what reason the man had in asking. 

«Tt’s like this, sir,” answered the man. 
“Im a Christian man now, but I have never 
been able to read. I want to learn so that 
I ean read the Bible, and I have been teach- 
ing myself. I can manage the small words in 
this chapter, but a long word like that one 
beats me.” 


? 
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“Then I suppose you are not able to 
write either?” asked the Chaplain. “No, 
sir, it’s a great trouble that I can’t write to 
the wife and tell her about myself.” 

He was returning the next day to his 
regiment on the Peninsula, so the Chaplain 
could not help him in learning to read, but 
a letter was written to his wife. In the course 
of a year’s service one meets all sorts and 
conditions of men,but this case stands alone— 
a man becoming a Christian and in that 
becoming conscious of a desire for the 
rudimentary elements of education. 

The social and recreative side of men’s 
lives cannot be overlooked. On active 
service, as the writer saw it at East Mudros, 
little was done in this direction except by 
the Chaplains. There were no papers, or 
books, or games to be found in the camp; 
there was no tent available for writing and 
recreation, and very little endeavour made 
to enliven a dull and monotonous existence. 
The ordinary staff was far too busy to pay 
much attention to this side of men’s needs. 
The task of attending and healing the sick 
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and wounded was vast and onerous, and no 
blame lies with the splendid men who gave 
themselves unreservedly to it. Here, then, 
was another opportunity for the Chaplain. 

A start was made by using two mess 
tents after meals were over, providing them 
with materials for writing and reading, and 
having them open from six until nine each 
evening. Ships in harbour were visited, and 
papers and books were begged from kindly 
seamen ; the small store on the island under 
the Red Cross was raided for writing-paper 
and games, and letters were written to 
England appealing for literature and any- 
thing suitable for recreative purposes. 

The tents were no sooner open than they 
were packed to suffocation; a very little 
time sufficed to exhaust the stock of games 
and papers. Scores of men simply stood 
wedged tightly in the crowd with nothing 
to read or play, but glad of some place pro- 
viding a change from their usual quarters. 
Once or twice the tents were blown over, 
and all the supply of papers scattered to the 
winds. 
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A marquee that could be used wholly 
for recreation became a necessity, and one 
even dared to hope that a piano might 
somehow be secured, so that the dull hours 
might be enlivened with music. But where 
could these things be found? An appeal to 
the authorities, backed by the suggestion 
that some provision for recreation might 
well be regarded as part of the cure in a 
convalescent camp, was met with sympathy, 
but little hope of practical assistance could 
be given. Happily an agent of the Red 
Cross Organization came upon the scene, 
and largely through his persistent labours 
a marquee, a piano, lamps, benches, books, 
and games were secured. Open all day, 
well stocked with reading, writing, and 
playing materials, with a circulating library, 
a gramophone and a piano, this recreation 
tent became the bright spot in the camp, 
and the envy of neighbouring camps. Pre- 
sently letters written to England began to 
bear fruit, and bundles of newspapers and 
magazines arrived, making a welcome addi- 
tion to the stock. 
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“A big bundle of newspapers for the 
recreation tent,” said a sergeant of transport 
one morning on his return from a round of 
collecting stores. And a glorious bundle it 
looked. When the string was cut and the 
wrappers opened, it was discovered that the 
newspapers were all of the same date! 

Fortunately the majority of such consign- 
ments were more sensible, and one could 
wish that friends at home who so kindly 
sent out parcels of illustrated papers, maga- 
zines, and books could have knowledge of 
the very great service which they rendered. 

Looking back over these days at Mudros, 
one finds little that lends itself to picturesque 
narration. One day was much like another, 
with its round of camp duties, its little 
excitements and rumours; sometimes the 
monotony seemed. well-nigh unbearable, and 
the sense of aloofness from the world of 
events almost overwhelming. Had _ the 
postal arrangements been better, letters 
might have come with greater regularity, 
and parcels might not have so often arrived 
with their best things missing; had news 
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been more easily obtainable, ramour might 
not have been so busy and hope not so long 
deferred ; had things turned out more suc- 
cessfully on the Peninsula the exile on 
Lemnos might have been sweeter and 
shorter ; but why run on with what “ might 
have been”? As it was, courage, patience, 
endurance, faith, hope, love, joy, all the 
Christian virtues were exercised to the full 
on Lemnos. 
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CHAPTER VI 
H.M.H.S. “MAURETANIA” 


From the inland camp at Kast Mudros one 
looked out across the harbour, with its ever 
changing crowd of shipping. In time a 
momentary glance was sufficient to note 
the departure of some old friend and the 
arrival of a new one, and the shipping expert 
of the mess was always ready to place any 
doubtful arrival. 

There was more than usual excitement 
one morning when a survey of the harbour 
revealed a newcomer with four huge yellow 
funnels. Lying out near the entrance she 
seemed, looked at from a distance, to fill 
the whole space, suggesting a blockade. 
Who could she be? Rumours had been 
busy about the employment of big Cunarders 
as hospital ships. Could this be one such, 
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and might it mean the evacuation of all the 
sick and wounded on the island ? 

Over the breakfast table a keen discussion 
ensued, leading up to the practical sugges- 
tion from the mess secretary that the 
quartermaster should be encouraged to 
make a trip out to the yellow-funnelled 
stranger, purchase some needed supplies for 
the mess, and find out all about her. The 
trip was made, and though it failed in 
securing supplies, it gained the information 
that the big ship was H.M.H.S. Mauretania, 
commissioned to carry sick and wounded to 
England. 

Now it happened that the writer held a 
promise from the Principal Chaplain of a 
chaplaincy on the first big home-going ship 
that arrived at Mudros. So without delay 
he set about claiming the fulfilment of the 
promise. To his great delight, after two 
or three days’ feverish waiting, orders came 
to report to the senior medical officer on 
board H.M.H.S. Mauretania. Then he 
became the envied man of the camp ; parcels, 
letters, messages, commissions were showered 
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upon him. He was feasted, toasted, and 
finally sent off to the strains of “ Auld Lang 
Syne” and tremendous cheering. 

Imagine one’s feelings, after months under 
canvas in very trying and uncomfortable 
circumstances, when he found a cabin with 
a comfortable bed, a dining-saloon with 
generous fare, and all the appointments 
which make a giant Cunarder the acme of 
comfort and convenience. Is he to be 
blamed if he confesses without shame that 
for the first few days he abandoned himself 
to carnal enjoyment? How one appreciated 
the simple things of ordinary life, like soft 
white sheets to a bed, and a spotless table- 
cloth, and butter that had a pleasant taste. 
What luxury to stretch comfortably on a 
deck-chair away from flies and dust, and 
enjoy the cool breeze that lifted across the 
water. Far away on the hillside the tents 
of the camp showed white against the sun- 
baked earth, and one longed that comrades 
bearing the heat and burden of trying days 
might share in the blessed respite which had 
been given him. It is true that pleasures 
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shared are doubled; may not the converse 
be true, that pleasures unshared are halved ¢ 
Anyway, one’s joy had been full if he could 
have taken all the splendid men with whom 
he had been associated in camp at East 
Mudros for a home trip on the big ship. 

A welcome spell of dreamy idleness was 
soon cut short by the arrival of big batches 
of sick and wounded men. Hospital ships 
and barges came alongside, and discharged 
their living freights. For two whole days 
the work went on. Some of the patients 
walked across the gangway, others were 
carried on stretchers, and others were lifted 
from the well of barges by the steam crane. 
Each case was inspected and allocated to 
respective wards ; there was plenty of bustle 
but no confusion ; in the shortest time pos- 
sible the beds were filled with patients and 
the ship had her complement for her voyage. 
Scarcely had the last batch of sick men been 
dealt with than the vessel was under way 
for England, and once clear of Mudros 
Harbour her engines never ceased throbbing 
until Southampton Water was made. 
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On an eight days’ voyage, with between 
two and three thousand patients, the Chap- 
lain finds plenty to do. First of all it is 
necessary that he should know his way 
about the ship—no easy thing on a vessel 
the size of the Mauretania. With seven or 
eight decks, numberless passages and alley- 
ways, wards and cabins occupied by sick 
men on every hand, it was quite possible to 
get astray. There will be concerts and 
entertainments, the distribution of books 
and magazines, services and burials, and a 
score of other things under the Chaplain’s 
hand. Much of his time will be taken up 
in chatting with men, and the fact that they 
are going home will provide an unfailing 
topic of conversation. 

On his daily round it is usual for the 
Chaplain to visit the dangerous cases first. 
There was a man lying seriously ill with 
dysentery. As he was a Methodist he came 
under the writer’s care. Coming alongside 
his bed, the writer asked: “ How are you 
this morning?” ‘ Oh,” answered the man, 
“J suppose I am on the last lap now!” 
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“Why? How is that?” said the Chaplain. 
“Well,” responded the sick man, ‘ave 
generally near the end when the parson 
comes along, isn’t it?” “My dear fellow,” 
said the Chaplain, “do you think that my 
coming to see you means that you are going 
to die?” ‘I suppose that’s about the lay 
of it,” replied the man. “ You send for the 
lawyer and make your will, and then the 
parson comes in and does his bit.” 

It was only after several morning visits, 
and a steady progress towards recovery as 
the shores of England were reached, that 
this man was persuaded that parsons were 
not necessarily intimations of the nearness 
of death. One has the hope that he learned 
that parsons are more concerned in helping 
men to live, so that they need no other 
preparation for death. 

For all that, there is a close association 
with death in the Chaplain’s work. The 
silent messenger comes on sea as on land. 
As the great ship ploughed its way steadily 
homeward, the last summons called men to 
the greater Home, and the Chaplain had 
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the duty of officiating as lifeless bodies were 
committed to the mighty deep. There is a 
strange pathos about burial at sea. The little 
company gathered around that bundle lying 
under the flag on the greased gangway ; the 
howl of the wind and the surging of the 
sea, as the ship drives onward ; and heard 
above the noise of wind and wave the words 
of resurrection and life, and then, as the 
bundle on the gangway is loosed to slip 
into the water, the words of committal : 
«Until the sea gives up its dead!” The 
great ship drives on. The living must be 
borne home without haste, without rest; 
there are loved faces waiting there to greet 
us, hands waiting to welcome us in, and we 
are impatient of delay. But there are com- 
rades whose loved ones will wait in vain; 
their bodies are lying fathoms deep in the 
grand old sea, and their souls have sped into 
the presence of the Eternal. No record in 
wood or stone can mark their final resting 
place ; the sea holds them in the secret of its 
bosom and yields no clue! God grant that 
the peace that reigns beneath the surface of 
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the tumultuous waves may be the symbol 
of that peace, perfect and everlasting, into 
which they have entered who were buried 
at sea. And God grant that sorrowing 
hearts, whose loved ones lie beneath the 
waters, may think of them as in His hand 
who holds the seas ! 

Religious services were held on Sundays 
in the open air. The Roman Catholics, the 
Church of England, and the Free Churches 
each had an allotted space on one of the 
decks, and under the leadership of their 
respective Chaplains worshipped according 
to their accustomed methods. The Free 
Church Chaplain had no reason to complain 
of the size or quality of his congregation ; 
such hearty singing and reverent demeanour, 
such evident interest as he spoke on the 
voyage of life, could not be excelled. Once 
he ventured to use the great ship as an 
illustration of a well-governed life, and 
spoke of the need of an appointed course, 
a good captain and driving-power. He had 
gathered some facts in conversation with an 

engineer the day before, but he appreciated 
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the observation of a ship’s fireman that 
“the parson was a tidy fist at sermon- 
making !” | 

Sunday evenings were devoted to infor- 
mal services in the wards, and generally it 
was a weary, voice-strained Chaplain who 
turned in on a Sunday night, after a day 
of speaking and singing. These Sundays at 
sea were days of blessing, and one _ has 
-hallowed memories of many occasions when 
the Master Himself drew near with bene- 
dictions of grace. 

In addition to work among the patients, 
one found many opportunities of informal 
talks on the great question of religion with 
members of the ship’s staff, and officers of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps. Speaking 
generally, the Medical Officers of a hospital 
or hospital ship do not attend services, but 
it would not be right to say that they are 
antagonistic or indifferent to religion. A 
personal conversation has often revealed a 
heart hunger for God lurking beneath a 
seemingly careless and indifferent manner. 
Often a Chaplain gets an unexpected oppor- 
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tunity. Such presented itself one Sunday 
evening. Gathered in the lounge were a 
number of Medical Officers and two Chap- 
lains. Something had been said about 
church-going, and there had been a discussion; 
presently one of the officers said: “I have 
given up going to church. The parsons I used 
to hear seemed able to say nothing but 
‘Believe or be damned.’ I suppose they 
meant that one must believe the dogmas of 
the Church or else go to perdition—well, that 
never appealed to me !” 

One of the Chaplains present took up 
that statement. Quietly but convincingly 
he showed the true meaning of faith as being 
not mere assent to dogma, but personal 
trust in Christ. He told of ministers who 
preached a message that modern men needed 
to hear, and preached it in a way that 
modern men could understand. He spoke 
of a Church in which the life determined 
the form, a life that was free, that had 
liberty to express itself, a life that did not 
violate the intellectual while giving supre- 
macy to the spiritual. 
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He spoke of the Bible, and showed how it 
was God’s revelation of Himself, first in the 
history of a people and then in the life of a 
man, the perfect Man. He showed too how 
the way had been prepared for the coming 
of a Saviour, and how that Saviour had 
come in the fullness of time, and how also 
that to believe in that Saviour was to trust 
Him and know Him as personal Saviour, 
Master and Friend. That little company 
listened with rapt attention, and when the 
Chaplain had finished, the officer who had 
provided the text said: “I never heard it 
put like that before. What Church do you 
refer to? Why don’t we know more about it ? 
That is the kind of Church that appeals to a 
man like me!” 

It turned out that this educated man 
knew little or nothing of any Church save 
that as by law established in England, and 
his knowledge of that Church was sadly 
deficient. That Nonconformity was not a 
narrow and misguided schism, but a great 
spiritual movement with light and leading 
and liberty, came as a revelation to him, as 
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did also the meaning of faith as personal 
trust in a personal Saviour! 

It was another Medical Officer who 
described the Baptists as “ people who follow 
John the Baptist instead of Jesus Christ.” 

The Gospel and the principles of the Free 
Churches are not as widely known as they 
ought to be; there are still a large number 
of educated people who live in ignorance of 
the great spiritual movements outside the 
decorous and venerable life of the Church 
of England. If they consider them worthy 
of notice they see only the narrow and un- 
attractive features, and are soon persuaded 
that little good can come from them. A 
Free Church Chaplain, if he can put his case 
with discretion and charity, can do much to 
further the Free Church cause among a 
class of men who are not satisfied with mere 
dogma and ceremonial, and have little under- 
standing of the spiritual ideas and ideals 
which happily are found in all the Churches. 

It was the writer’s privilege to spend many 
strenuous and happy days on board the 
Mauretania. °Tis true that he saw the 
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great ship denuded of most of her luxurious 
fittings, and devoid of the wealth and fashion 
which she usually carries across the Atlantic. 
Everything was sacrificed to the comfort of 
the sick and wounded, and this was as it 
should be. But he saw again the splendid 
stuff of which our armies are made; he saw 
many evidences of medical and surgical skill, 
devoted and self-sacrificing nursing, and he 
found not a few with whom he had fellow- 
ship in the spiritual life. On every hand he 
found kindness and consideration, and it was 
with much reluctance that on returning to 
Mudros he found orders waiting for him to 
leave the ship and return to the camp. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL 


ASHORE once more at East Mudros to find 
a hearty welcome, and the familiar tent 
waiting unoccupied. But the unit was 
under orders for Alexandria, and packing 
operations were in full swing. Tons of stuff 
had to be dealt with, loaded up on motor 
lorries or horse waggons, and _ shipped. 
Then ensued days of discomfort somewhat 
worse than those associated with moving 
from one house to another. For the next 
two weeks the unit was a moving one. 
Unloading at Alexandria, a camp was no 
sooner made than it had to be abandoned, 
and a long night journey in a train taken to 
somewhere on the famous Suez Canal. 

How well one remembers his first sight of 
the Canal! It was six o'clock on a certain 
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Monday morning; the train had travelled 
through the night, pulling up at this early 
hour at a desert station. All the stuff had 
been pitched out on to the sand, anda sleepy, 
hungry company of men stood regarding it 
and wondering what was to be done. Away 
across the desert the sun was rising, gilding 
the masts of the Canal boats and making 
the narrow strip of water seem all aglow. 
How terribly desolate and barren it all 
looked—vast stretches of sand on either side, 
and save for a few scattered tents no sign of 
human habitation. “ We've struck the end 
of the world here,” said a man, and one was 
inclined to correct him by saying: “We 
are out of the world altogether.” 

This first impression was dispelled later 
when large camps were revealed, and the 
banks of the Canal became busy with camels 
and Arabs and British Tommies, but one 
has never wholly lost that overwhelming 
sense of desolation produced by his first 
impression of the Suez Canal. 

In travelling with a R.A.M.C. unit one 
has had opportunity of appreciating the 
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excellent and willing work done by the rank 
and file. Tired and hungry, but cheerful, 
men turned out from a long train journey to 
load and carry heavy tents and clearing- 
station equipment across a stretch of loose 
sand to the Canal ferry, put it across and 
haul it up the other side to the site of the 
camp. There had been little or nothing to 
eat on the train, and there was no breakfast, 
but never a black look or a grumble. The 
pack and haulage work lasted all that day, 
but the cheery spirit never seemed to fail. 

Nor did it fail when a day or so after, all 
that had been put up was ordered to come 
down, and the whole camp was moved back 
across the Canal to another site. 

One conceived a great admiration for men 
who seemed to do all things without mur- 
murings and disputings. Surely there might 
be a little more lavish distribution of decora- 
tions and awards for war service into which 
the actual killing of the enemy does not 
enter! Away back from the firing line, 
meritorious deeds are daily being done in 
the ordinary course of camp routine. A 
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man may kill ten Germans and win the 
Victoria Cross in one glorious day, but what 
about the man who lives for ten months 
amid disease and death, who saves many 
lives by his devotion and care—is not he 
worthy of decoration ? 

Is it a small service to see that tents are 
well pitched and properly equipped, to give 
diligence in doing the heavy and unpleasant 
work, to be faithful, reliable, willing and 
cheerful in the duties of a camp orderly ? 

The writer has known many men serving 
in the R.A.M.C., men of good education 
and social standing, serving as privates; he 
has seen these men sometimes shouted at 
and bullied by a self-important Sergeant- 
Major, cleaning up camp, making beds, 
washing patients, cooking food, running 
errands—just camp orderlies, but cheerily 
accepting the Army discipline, willingly 
tackling any task set them ; and every one 
has seemed to be a hero worthy of special 
mention. It has been an honour and a 
privilege to be associated with the men of 
the R.A.M.C. 
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The final location of the camp was about 
half a mile from the Canal, and within sight 
and sound of a railway station. One became 
thankful for that railway station ; trains did 
occasionally arrive to break the monotony, 
and it was occasionally possible to make a 
journey to Port Said. 

High banks of sand hid the Canal from 
view, but the tops of ships passing through 
were clearly visible, giving a curious impres- 
sion that the ships were somehow cutting a 
way through the desert. 

The idea of a canal running between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea was con- 
ceived long before De Lesseps, the famous 
French engineer, took the matter in hand in 
1849. ‘The Pharaohs of Egypt seemed to 
have thought about it, and at some early 
period a canal was actually made, and was 
in use for something like fourteen hundred 
years. After that it fell into disuse until 
the first Napoleon came upon the scene. In 
1860, De Lesseps began the task of re- 
making, and it would seem that the work 
has gone on ever since. 
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This strip of water, 104 miles long, has 
proved a great blessing to oversea commerce 
generally, while to Egypt itself, step by step, 
it has brought peace and regeneration. The 
British Government, through the foresight 
of Lord Beaconsfield, possesses the largest 
holding of shares in the Canal; this, together 
with the British occupation of Egypt, ex- 
plains the extraordinary measures of defence 
set up against the Turkish invaders. 

On either side of the Canal stretches a 
desert of sand and barren stones. It looks 
like a monotonous plain, but it has shallow 
folds and depressions, in which large bodies 
of men and horses could successfully hide. 

Far away on the horizon stands a long 
range of hills, red and absolutely bare. If 
one crossed them he would find one or two 
valleys containing a little water, and perhaps 
an enemy outpost. 

T'wo hundred miles in one direction will 
bring the traveller to Beersheba, which was 
_ the enemy’s chief base line for the invasion 
of Egypt—not a great distance in these days 
of rapid travel, but history witnesses how 
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long a time it has taken for a large body of 
people to cross that stretch of desert, and one 
of the marvels of the present war is that a 
Turkish army, though of no great size, 
actually did contrive to cross it early in 
1915, with teams of oxen dragging guns and 
camels carrying pontoon-boats. 

In the sandy desert region the thing most 
dreaded is wind. If the wind rages, the 
sand rises in dense clouds, putting out the 
sun and causing a darkness that can be felt. 
A sand-storm is something worse than a 
London “ particular ” fog. 

At the least uprising of the wind the sand 
begins to stir and skim about. It banks 
against the tents; it covers kit and arms 
and men; it gets into ears and eyes and 
mouth ; it penetrates clothing, and mixes 
with food; it makes defence-work ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Ordered to entrench a certain sandhill, a 
digging party began the work in the usual 
way, but next morning found that the hill 
had moved some dozen yards, making their 
labours useless and their language vivid. 
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A sandstorm will conceal entrenchments 
and even parapets from an enemy in front. 
High breastworks will be covered in a single 
night, leaving them hardly as visible as low 
Yorkshire dykes after a heavy snowstorm. 

Lose yourself in the desert, as you easily 
may, you will not see an animal of any kind 
—not even a Jackal, or a lizard, or a bird. 
A mile or two out, and camp has disap- 
peared from view; one’s sense of direction 
seems utterly lost; the succeeding lines of 
sandhills are exactly alike, and there are no 
guide-posts. 

The lot of the men on the Canal defences 
is not very varied or exciting. There is 
little fun or sport, and no change from sand 
and sun, and interminable drilling and 
digging. It is trying work preparing and 
waiting for an enemy who may never come! 

Here again a Chaplain has more oppor- 
tunities than he can use. His Sundays will 
be filled with services, and he will cover 
many miles to hold them. He will meet 
men who say they have been months in the 
Army without seeing a Free Church Chap- 
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lain, and are just delighted to have a talk. 
He will organize concerts, and recreation 
tents, and libraries; he will join in the 
fishing and bathing, and he will keep a 
vigilant eye on the interests of the men 
under his care. 

Memories of home and loved ones are 
very tender with men camped on the great 
desert. The vast spaces create a sense of 
loneliness, and when the day’s work is done 
and the camp lies quiet beneath the bright 
stars of the wonderful night, thoughts 
become busy among the memories of the 
past; those last days in the dear home 
circle, those farewell words of a loving 
father or mother, the counsel of some wise 
Pastor and friend—such things little heeded 
at the time prove a deep and lasting in- 
fluence when recalled in hours of pensive 
loneliness. 

Away there on the barren, inhospitable 
desert waste men have found themselves 
compelled to think, and under the constraint 
of the sweet and tender influences realized 
by thought, not a few have said with one of 
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old, “I thought upon my ways, and turned 
my feet unto Thy testimonies.” 

The writer was destined to spend only 
a short time on the Suez Canal. He was 
recalled to Alexandria, and after another 
brief spell of hospital work in that city, he 
was permitted to return home, having com- 
pleted a year of Army service. With the 
withdrawal from Gallipoli, the Mediter- 
ranean Expeditionary Force lost much of 
its raison @étre, and the writer, with many 
others, was transferred to another force, 
until such time as his contract expired. 
With subsequent service this little book 
has nothing to do. 
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TOWARDS CHRISTIAN UNITY! 


AN Army Chaplain under the United 
Board possesses the same rights and privi- 
leges as the Chaplains of any other religious 
body recognized by the military authorities. 
Before the war, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
and the Methodists had no Chaplain of their 
own; but since so many young men from 
these Churches have joined the Army, it 
has been recognized as only fair that their 
spiritual interests should be served by their 
own Ministers. 

A very large measure of the credit for 
having secured this recognition belongs to 
that great Baptist Church statesman, the 
Rev. J. H. Shakespeare. It is mainly owing 
to his indomitable and persevering energy 
that the good will of sympathetic members 
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of the Government was secured, and action 
taken for the more accurate religious regis- 
tration of recruits, and the appointment of 
Chaplains under the United Board. 

It stands as a great achievement. For 
many years the Army, as far at least as the 
English section of it is concerned, has not 
willingly opened its ranks to Chaplains other 
than those representing the State Church. 
One is not forgetting the Wesleyan Chap- 
lains in saying this. The Roman Catholic 
Chaplains are found mainly with Ivish regi- 
ments, and those of the Presbyterian bodies 
with Scotch regiments. 

Speaking generally, the Church of Eng- 
land has controlled the religious work of the 
Army, and in many ways that control has 
been fraught with excellent results. 

One does not wish to imply that under 
the new Army conditions the Chaplains 
of the Church of England resent the in- 
coming of representatives of Nonconforming 
Churches ; but it cannot be denied that there 
is a tendency on the part of Church of 
England Chaplains either to ignore, or 
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patronize, those who are not of their faith 
and order. The lines of division between 
the Churches Established and Free are 
sharply drawn and carefully preserved. 

An Anglican and a Free Churchman may 
share the same tent or hut, sit at the same 
table, chat and joke and smoke together, 
but ecclesiastically a great gulf is fixed 
between them, and with a few notable ex- 
ceptions there is no desire that the gulf 
shall be bridged and no effort made by the 
one to pass over to the other. 

This may seem an uncharitable judgment ; 
a more public statement would probably 
provoke a storm of indignant denial; but 
the writer is testifying of what he has seen 
and known, and he sets it down as his 
deliberate conviction, after much endeavour 
towards unity of effort, that the Church of 
England does not desire unity with the 
Free Churches so long as the Free Churches 
adhere to their faith and principles. The 
kind of unity desired by the Church of 
England is more accurately named absorp- 
tion ! 
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Consequently the Free Church Chaplain 
is bound to keep a jealous eye upon the 
interests he represents, lest they should be 
ignored, and on the other hand he is obliged 
to insist on his rights and privileges, lest 
he find himself treated with a benevolent 
tolerance and patronage. 

During the writer’s stay at Lemnos a 
certain Camp Commandant issued orders 
giving a list of the religious services to be 
held in the camps on Sundays. This list 
was supposed to be complete and authori- 
tative. It contained no mention of the 
Free Church services, and no reference to 
the Free Church Chaplains, two of whom 
had been working for some time in the 
camps affected by the orders. It was re- 
stricted to the Church of England from 
beginning to end. 

An interview with the Camp Commandant 
revealed the fact that he regarded the Chap- 
lains of the Church of England and the 
services conducted by them as being official 
and regular ; the rest he considered as having 
little or no place in orders. However, the 
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two Free Church Chaplains who interviewed 
him made it clear that unless the orders 
were withdrawn and a correct list issued, 
they would carry the matter to a higher 
authority. ‘They won their case, and secured 
the recognition to which they were entitled. 

Again, in Alexandria it was the writer’s 
privilege to be associated with a Church of 
England Chaplain of fine Catholic spirit, a 
man who loved Christ and all in Him, what- 
ever Church they belonged to. This good 
man suggested holding united services on 
Sunday evenings. He would conduct the 
Church service and the writer should preach. 
It was arranged and held. Present at that 
service was the newly-appointed Matron of 
the Hospital. Meeting the writer next day 
she said: “I did enjoy the service last night. 
I hope you are attached to the staff.” « Yes,” 
was the answer, “it is my privilege to be 
the Free Church Chaplain.” «“ What,” she 
said, “ Nonconformist !” And when it was 
admitted to be even so, she exclaimed 
“Oh!” as one might say it in disappointment 
and horror! 
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Only one such united service was held. 
Not because the Matron was shocked, but 
because an intimation came from the Chap- 
lains’ Headquarters that such services were 
irregular, and that in future religious work 
must be conducted on strictly denomina- 
tional lines ! 

It had been one’s custom to hold short 
services in the hospital wards. Beyond the 
singing of a few hymns, a short Scripture- 
reading and prayer one would seldom go, 
and always the permission of the Ward 
Sister and the patients would be first 
obtained. These simple services were not 
allowed to continue; it was alleged that 
Roman Catholic patients objected, and it 
was directed that if any Protestant Chaplain 
desired to hold a ward service he should 
arrange for the removal of Roman Catholics, 
an almost impossible condition to fulfil. 
However, there was no order against hold- 
ing services outside the wards—the Chaplain 
might not see his congregation, but with 
doors and windows open he might do very 
well. 
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These things are not set down in any 
spirit of bitterness. They are part of one’s 
experiences in Free Church Army work. 
There is a great deal of talk about a united 
Christendom, but much of it is of the plat- 
form variety, and does not take into account 
all the real factors. There can be no real 
unity except through a glad and willing 
consent of all the parties concerned ; and 
thinking now of the two great bodies repre- 
sented by the Established Church and the 
Free Church, one does not see on the part 
of the former that glad and willing consent 
which might promise a better understanding 
and a close relationship in days to come. 
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CHAPTER IX 
SOME ABIDING IMPRESSIONS 


Ir is impossible that one should spend a 
year of his life among soldiers on active 
service without receiving deep and lasting 
impressions. It may not be possible to set 
everything down; perhaps the experience is 
still too new for an adequate or accurate 
summing of its effects upon the mind and 
heart. But some things may be recorded. 
For example: A profound impression as to 
the power of the Gospel of Christ and the 
acceptability of that Gospel message as 
presented in a Free Church ministry. It is 
not asserted that men in masses are accept- 
ing the Gospel—as far as the writer's 
.experience goes there have been no great 
revival movements. But men as individuals, 
by the score and by the hundred, have 
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accepted the salvation of Christ. Scarcely a 
service is held without some definite results 
being recorded ; the message of the Gospel 
is heard with eagerness, with a wistfulness 
that indicates a yearning after the truth. 
There can be no question of the acceptability 
of the Word of the Cross and the Resurrec- 
tion. There is evidently a deep mystery 
in the Cross of Christ which can only be 
intimately understood by those who them- 
selves have made a supreme sacrifice for the 
sake of others. Our soldiers have had 
special opportunities of entering into this 
experience. ‘They have faced that which 
has enabled them to apprehend something 
of what the Divine Sacrifice on Calvary may 
mean. The result is that when they hear 
the simple words of the familiar Gospel, 
deep calls unto deep with a great longing. 
The earthly warfare answers to the heavenly. 
By a mystic leap of faith and self-surrender 
they enter into peace, and find that they are 
at one with the risen Saviour. 

Further, one has the impression of a spirit 
of impatience with forms and ceremonial. The 
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simple modes of expressing penitence and 
faith, the simpler forms of worship—these 
appeal to the majority of fighting men. 
There is a response to teaching that empha- 
sizes the spirit; and the conception of a 
Church such as that outlined in the New 
Testament, a Church that is a real brother- 
hood, secures a ready approval. If such a 
Church can be shown in being, men will not 
remain outside its membership when peace 
brings them home again. 

Another deep and abiding impression has 
reference to the greatness of the British 
character. Perhaps one needs to go abroad 
to get that. One has seen the British 
character in an unusual setting, and marked 
it as straight and clean, as scorning under- 
handed dealing, championing the weak, 
showing mercy and decreeing justice. 

The British Administration may at times 
seem slow and cumbrous, blundering and 
even muddle-headed, but it is honourable, 
it gets things done, and under it there 
is more real liberty than under any other 
on earth. 
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It does not need a long residence in Egypt 
to see the beneficial results of British 
Administration. The old-time bribery and 
corruption under which the people lan- 
guished, the maladministration under which 
the whole country was stricken and im- 
poverished, received a mortal blow when 
our countrymen came upon thescene. That 
Egypt to-day has fine schools and colleges, 
that the plain man can cultivate his ground, 
sell his crops without bearing a crushing 
burden of taxation; that the Egyptian 
citizen has liberty and a large measure of 
self-government, and the Egyptian woman 
is not so neglected and secluded ;_ these 
things and many others that are making 
that great country happy and prosperous 
are largely due, under the blessing of God, to 
the British character and the British admin- 
istration. 

A final impression has reference to the 
writer himself. He is conscious of changes 
wrought in himself during his period on 
active service. Mixing with other men of 
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other points of view has left him not less 
certain of the certain things, but he trusts 
more charitable, and more ready to consider 
another’s convictions. Close association 
with suffering, and disease, and death should 
make a man more tender and sympathetic, 
and more courageous. 

There are some things of which one 
cannot write, things that have struck 
deep into one’s life, leaving a residue of 
horror and pain. War is a ghastly, hideous 
business, and one has no lingering illusions 
as to its romance and glory. 

It is something to have gained a deeper 
love for one’s fellow-men. These can be 
miserably small, but they can be incompar- 
ably great. Our soldiers are not saints, but 
they are lovable even in their sins, and 
there are so many who do manifest the 
graces of the Christian character. 

The writer will never cease to be grateful to 
a generous and loving Church which gave him 
liberty for this Army service, and supported 
him loyally by sympathy, and prayer, and 
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effort ; he is thankful to God who e1 
him, putting him into this ministry ; a 

feels he would not have missed for anythin 
else the privilege which has been > 
working for Christ among the men of 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force. — 


THE END 
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